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Paralytic shellfish poisoning (PSP) is caused by eating shellfish that
have ingested certain dinoflagellates, primarily Gonyaulax species. PSP
is best controlled by monitoring shellfish for toxins (mouse assay test)
during the months of May to October, when this problem occurs most
frequently. When the concentration of PSP in representative samples equals
or exceeds 80 fig per 100 g of edible portion of raw shellfish, the state
shellfish control authority prohibits harvesting in that area (USPHS, 1975).
In view of the serious health hazards associated with the ingestion of
saxitoxin and other related toxins a microbiological criterion for PSP
appears fully justified. With increased interest in and application of shell-
fish aquaculture, serious consideration should be given to potential PSP
problems.

V. parahaemolyticm gastroenteritis is not a serious public health prob-
lem in the United States. V. parahaemolyticus can become a problem
when a seafood, usually crustaceans, is grossly abused in preparation and
storage such as by time-temperature abuse of raw or undercooked product
or by cross-contamination of a cooked product and subsequent storage
within a temperature range at which this organism multiplies. Thorough
cooking, prevention of cross-contamination, and proper cold storage will
prevent V. parahaemolyticus gastroenteritis. A microbiological criterion
involving V. parahaemolyticus does not appear useful or practical at the
present. In addition, there is some uncertainty about the precision and
accuracy of present methodologies (see Chapter 4).

Vibrio cholerae has in recent years become a concern in the United
States, particularly with reference to the consumption of raw or under-
cooked shellfish (Blake et al., 1980; Bryan, 1980; CDC, 1981). Accu-
mulating evidence (Colwell et al., 1977, 1981; Kaper et al., 1979; Blake
et al., 1980; Hood et al., 1981) suggests that V. cholerae (Ol and non-
Ol) is a component of the autochthonous flora of brackish water and
estuarine and salt marshes of coastal areas in temperate regions and poses
a potential danger to public health. Measures to minimize this risk include
strict adherence to the NSSP regulations for harvesting shellfish, proper
refrigerated storage of seafoods, adequate heat treatment, and avoidance
of cross-contamination.

Other Vibrio species associated with the marine environment, such as
V. vulnificus, V. fluvialis, V. mimicus, and V. hollisae are also associated
with human disease (Hickman et al., 1982). Their role as causative agents
of foodborne illness is not clear. Studies need to be conducted about their
ecology, epidemiology, and role in foodborne illness.

Botulism from ingestion of fishery products such as smoked and canned
products can be controlled best by strict adherence to proper processing
and storage practices. For example, smoked fish must be properly heated